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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Board  of  Education, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  Music  in  the  Oakland  schools.  You  will  note  with 
satisfaction  the  progress  made  during  the  past  four  years  in 
musical  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  expansion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  during  that  time,  its  present  usefulness,  and  the 
excellent  results  it  has  attained.  I  especially  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  forty-four  musical  organizations  conducted  in 
the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  C.  BARKER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Barker, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Oakland,  California. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  in  compliance  with  your 
request  a  complete  report  of  the  instruction  in  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  in  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high 
schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GLENN  H.  WOODS, 

Director  of  Music. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  REPORT 

The  Department  of  Music  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  is  called  upon  so  often 
to  explain  its  work,  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  compile  a  complete  report  to 
serve  as  a  record  of  the  progress  made  in  the  last  four  years  and  to  give  informa- 
tion to  all  persons  inquiring  about  the  work  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 

Dr.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  more  than  once  clas- 
sified music  as  an  "indispensable  subject  in  the  modern  elementary  and  high  school 
curriculum,  for  it  trains  for  the  leisure  activities  as  well  as  for  vocational  activities." 
Music  instruction  in  the  public  schools  should  be  one  of  the  most  emphasized 
features  of  education.  It  is  necessary,  first,  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  procedure 
and  then,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of  education, 
endeavor  to  see  that  this  plan  is  brought  to  fulfillment.  It  is  not  beyond  the  scope 
of  any  school  system  to  have  effective  music  instruction  in  its  schools.  However,  a 
department  cannot  be  built  at  once,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  experiment  with  a 
plan  or  an  idea  and,  as  soon  as  its  efficiency  is  proved,  to  begin  the  process  of  its 
expansion  in  proportion  to  the  funds  available. 

The  Oakland  Board  of  Education,  feeling  that  music  is  a  subject  sufficiently 
dignified  to  be  worthy  of  larger  and  better  activity,  decided,  four  years  ago,  to 
appoint  a  director  of  music  in  charge  of  all  music  instruction  and  activities,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  All  responsibility's 
being  placed  upon  the  director  made  necessary  a  plan  of  procedure,  the  scheme 
of  which  is  given  in  detail  in  this  report.  Any  method  that  is  worthy,  and  that  is 
also  possible  of  expansion,  demands,  first,  the  support  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  board  of  education,  second,  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  the  plan  is  to 
be  developed,  and  last,  the  co-operation  of  those  teachers  upon  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  must  fall. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report,  then,  to  show  the  plan  of  general  musical  instruc- 
tion in  the  Oakland  public  schools,  its  expansion,  the  methods  employed  in  organiz- 
ing the  department,  the  ends  toward  which  its  efforts  have  been  directed,  and  the 
results  achieved. 

AIM  OF  THE   PLAN 

The  musical  instruction  is  planned  to  be  so  concise  that  all  pupils  will  be  able 
to  understand  and  master  its  difficulties.  The  work  of  each  grade  is  a  unit,  but 
the  units  are  arranged  progressively,  so  that  the  pupils  finishing  elementary  schools 
will  be  able  to  read  at  sight  and  carry  their  parts  independently  in  choral  per- 
formance. In  the  high  schools,  they  will  have  acquired  a  larger  musical  repertory, 
besides  the  essential  theoretical  training  of  harmony  and  history. 

Broadly  speaking,  whether  the  instruction  be  vocal  or  instrumental,  one  idea  is 
dominant,  that  the  pupil  acquire  a  musical  education.  If,  when  he  comes  to  selecting 
a  vocation,  music  is  his  choice,  then  the  instruction  which  he  has  received  in  the 
public  schools  will  have  been  of  such  a  character,  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
his  studies  and  have  nothing  to  undo  on  account  of  his  instruction  in  the  public 
school. 

For  those  pupils,  then,  who  choose  music  as  a  vocation,  the  training  will  be 
complete,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  those  who  enjoy  music  only  as  a  matter  of  recreation 
will  have  received  sufficient  instruction  to  instill  in  them  an  appreciation  of  the 
best  that  music  offers,  to  help  them  to  understand  music  forms,  to  know  something 
of  its  history,  something  of  the  composers'  lives,  and,  above  all,  to  enable  them  to 
participate  actively  in  the  performance  of  good  music. 
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INSTRUCTION    IN    MUSIC    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN 

The  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  is  given  only  in  rote  songs  and  rhythmical 
games.  Children  are  taught  to  listen  to  the  piano  and,  as  different  rhythms  are 
played,  to  express  them  in  some  kind  of  bodily  motion.  Attention  is  called  to 
those  of  the  children  who  express  this  rhythm  correctly  and  those  who  do  not  feel 
the  rhythm  are  taught  through  imitation.  This  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
through  games  where  the  words  assist  in  establishing  a  rhythmic  feeling.  It  is 
the  kindergarten  teacher  who  first  gives  to  the  child  a  knowledge  of  his  singing 
voice.  This  is  done  at  first  by  means  of  calls.  Calling  playmates  in  a  singing  tone 
is  one  device  employed.  When  a  child  can  imitate  simple  calls,  it  is  only  one  step 
further  to  simple  phrases  and  thence  to  the  complete  song.  Most  children  on  leav- 
ing kindergarten  should  be  able  to  sing  a  tune  with  correct  tone — the  light,  fluty, 
singing  tone.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the 
kindergarten  teacher  and,  though  not  done  in  so  formal  a  manner  as  in  the  first 
grades,  it  follows  about  the  same  plan.  While  the  supervisors  do  not  visit  regularly 
each  kindergarten  in  the  system  and  supervise  the  singing,  yet  they  keep  in  touch 
with  the  work  being  done  in  the  kindergarten  by  having  the  kindergarten  teachers 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  first  and  second  grade  sections,  where  the  special  prob- 
lems of  song  singing  and  song  material  are  discussed  in  full.  The  work  of  the  first 
grade  is  much  easier,  if  there  is  some  systematic  training  carried  on  in  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  acquiring  of  a  repertoire  of  good  songs  and  in  the  care  and  use  of  the 
child's  voice,  particularly  the  soft  tone  singing  quality  which  must  be  used  in  all 
of  the  kindergarten  classes. 

VOCAL    MUSIC    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 

The  success  of  all  music  work  in  the  public  schools  depends  entirely  upon  the 
foundation  laid  in  the  elementary  grades.  This  requires  careful  work  in  planning 
the  course,  in  the  selection  of  material,  and  above  all  in  the  training  of  grade 
teachers,  not  omitting,  of  course,  the  most  essential  feature,  that  of  careful  and 
painstaking  instruction  and  supervision  by  the  grade  supervisors.  Music  is  a 
difficult  subject  to  teach  and  it  requires  special  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
In  almost  every  grade  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  there  is  an  average  enrollment  of 
about  forty  pupils.  When  one  realizes  how  much  time  the  great  artists  devote  to 
practice,  how  many  years  of  study  is  demanded  before  they  are  more  than  mediocre, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  every 
grade  teacher  who  has  to  instruct  forty  pupils  in  twenty-five  minutes  and  be  sure 
that  they  have  all  acquired  some  tangible  information  as  they  pass  on  through  each 
grade.  If  one  but  pause  to  consider  the  unusual  responsibility  placed  upon  the 
grade  teacher,  one  realizes  immediately  the  importance  of  minimizing  the  variety 
of  work  to  be  done  and  the  necessity  for  concentration  upon  essentials. 

PLAN  OF  WORK 

For  this  reason,  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  singing  of  many  songs  with  good  interpretation  and  good  tone  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual training  in  sight  singing.  As  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  measured  by  its  weakest 
link,  so  is  the  strength  of  the  music  work  in  a  school  system  measured  by  the 
weakest  pupil.  A  class  may  sing,  collectively,  ever  so  well,  but,  taken  individually, 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  would  probably  be  able  to  do  very  little  intelligent  work. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  weakest  pupil  be  reached  by  making  every  pupil  do 
individual  work  in  the  singing  of  his  exercise  and  parts  of  the  song.  Critics  are 
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frequently  heard  to  say  that  taking  the  time  to  do  individual  work  with  the  pupils 
of  any  class  spoils  the  spirit  of  the  singing,  but  once  the  plan  is  established  through- 
out the  entire  school  system,  it  is  found  that  individual  singing  strengthens  all  of  the 
class  work  and  the  spirit  of  the  singing  as  well,  for  the  reason  that  each  pupil  is 
strengthened.  To  accomplish  this  work,  requires  system,  and  system  demands 
certain  laws,  and  certain  laws  demand  enforcement  to  become  effective. 

In  the  first  grade,  the  pupils  spend  their  entire  time  in  rote  singing,  acquiring 
a  group  of  at  least  thirty  songs  in  each  semester  of  the  first  year's  work.  Besides 
this,  each  individual  voice  is  tested  and  pupils  are  seated  and  graded  according  to 
their  ability  to  sing  correctly.  All  low  voices  are  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room 
and  individual  drill  is  done  each  day  with  these  voices,  and  all  false  production  is 
usually  corrected  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  unless  the  pupil  is  a  hopeless 
monotone,  when  it  is  usually  found  that  he  is  backward  in  other  subjects  as  well 
as  in  music. 

As  stated  once  before,  in  order  to  have  successful  work  in  the  grades  it  is 
necessary  to  have  system.  This  system,  before  mentioned,  of  testing  voices  and 
seating  pupils  for  a  music  lesson,  is  followed  in  every  grade  from  the  first  through 
the  eighth.  Such  a  system  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  by  grouping  the 
stronger  voices,  and  placing  the  weaker  voices  at  the  front  where  it  is  possible  for 
the  class  teacher  to  give  them  more  assistance.  In  song  singing,  the  labor  of  the 
teacher  is  minimized  by  using  the  leader  plan  of  instruction  which  makes  the  last 
pupil  in  a  row  act  as  teacher.  This  pupil  sings  the  first  phrase  of  a  song,  and  the 
next  pupil  in  the  seat  ahead  takes  up  the  second  phrase,  the  leader  following  behind 
this  pupil  singing  with  him,  or  for  him,  when  a  mistake  is  made.  All  the  pupils  in 
each  row  sing  after  this  manner,  the  leader  following  and  assisting  when  necessary. 
In  the  individual  sight  singing  work,  two  pupils  stand,  the  first  pupil  singing  the 
first  phrase,  and  in  case  of  a  mistake  the  class  corrects;  the  second  pupil  takes  up 
the  next  phrase  in  order,  and  the  third  pupil  rises  ready  to  recite  while  the  first 
pupil  takes  his  seat.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  establish  this  system  of  work  through- 
out the  grades,  but  once  established  it  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the  work 
can  be  covered  each  day.  By  it,  too,  the  teacher  finds  it  possible  to  do  her  own 
work,  and  the  pupils  become  more  self-reliant,  acquiring  assurance  not  only  when 
singing  alone,  but  in  the  regular  class  work  with  the  group  of  songs  they  are 
studying. 

When  the  two-part  work  in  the  fourth  grade  is  first  begun,  pupils  alternate  sing- 
ing soprano  and  alto,  one-half  of  the  room  taking  soprano  on  one  song  or  exercise, 
and  changing  to  alto  on  the  next.  It  is  essential  that  all  pupils,  regardless  of  the 
native  quality  of  their  voices,  should  be  able  to  read  and  sing  a  second  part.  Pupils 
are  not  assigned  to  a  regular  part  until  the  sixth  grade  when  the  settled  condition 
of  some  changing  voices  demands  that  they  sing  a  regular  part  all  the  time.  It  is 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  again  that  all  the  voices  are  tested  every  semester 
and,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  where  the  voices  are  constantly  changing,  they 
are  tested  more  frequently,  and  children  are  assigned  to  sing  only  alto,  alto-tenor, 
or  bass,  when  the  condition  of  the  voice  demands  that  that  is  the  only  part  they  are 
capable  of  singing  without  vocal  strain.  Individual  sight  reading  is  continued 
through  all  grades  and  when  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part  music  is  studied, 
two,  three,  and  four  voices  are  assigned,  and  the  exercises  or  song  is  sung  at  sight. 
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TEXTS 

The  books  used  in  the  first  grade  are  the  Gaynor  "Songs  of  the  Child  World" 
Books  I  and  II,  "Primary  Melodies,"  and  "Churchill-Grindell  Book  II."  In  the 
second  grade,  the  "Congdon  Primer"  is  used  for  class  sight  reading,  and  when  that 
book  is  finished  the  individual  work  is  begun  when  the  class  takes  up  the  "Primary 
Melodies."  In  the  third  grade,  rote  song  singing  is  continued  from  the  books  men- 
tioned above  with  the  addition  of  the  "Melodic  Reader"  and  the  "Congdon  Book  II" 
for  sight  reading;  in  the  upper  half  of  the  third  grade,  the  "Churchill-Grindell 
Book  III"  and  "The  New  Educational  Book  I"  to  page  45  are  used  for  class  work. 
In  the  fourth  grade,  the  "Congdon  Book  III"  is  added  for  individual  sight  reading; 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  fourth  grade,  the  two-part  work  is  taken  up  and  continued 
every  day.  In  the  fifth  grade,  "The  Intermediate  Song  Reader,"  "The  New  Educa- 
tional Music  Course"  Book  II,  and  the  "Silver  Song  Series  No.  IV"  are  used  in 
class  instruction.  In  the  sixth  grade,  "Eleanor  Smith  Book  HI,"  "Silver  Song  Series 
No.  V,"  "Laurel  Songs  for  Juniors"  and  the  three-part  work  in  the  "Junior  Song 
and  Chorus  Book"  are  used.  In  the  seventh  grade,  where  the  problem  of  the 
changed  voices  presents  itself,  the  "Songs  We  Like  to  Sing"  and  the  simple  four-part 
songs  in  the  "Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book,"  besides  the  "Laurel  Songs  for  Juniors," 
and  "Silver  Song  Series  No.  VII"  are  used.  In  the  eighth  grade,  four-part  music 
is  used,  employing  the  alto-tenor  voices  and  the  changed  bass  voices,  as  well  as 
the  soprano  and  alto.  Study  of  four-part  songs,  from  the  list  given  before  with 
the  addition  of  "School  Songs  with  College  Flavor,"  "Lyric  Song  Book,"  and  "Songs 
Every  Child  Should  Know,"  is  required  in  the  eighth  grade. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  success  of  introducing  this  method  into  any  school  system  depends  entirely 
upon  the  capableness  of  the  elementary  teacher.  Teachers  may  have  had  special 
normal  school  and  university  training  preparing  them  to  teach  other  subjects  effec- 
tively and  yet  have  had  but  little  opportunity  for  acquiring  musical  training  and 
experience.  These  are  the  teachers  who  present  the  problem  of  securing  satisfactory 
instruction  in  muisc.  Granting  that  a  teacher  can  teach  ten  subjects  well  and  the 
eleventh  subject  little  above  average,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  because  she  cannot 
teach  music  so  efficiently  as  the  other  ten  subjects,  she  should  not  be  eliminated 
from  the  corps  of  teachers.  Instead  it  is  necessary  that  the  music  work  be  so  planned 
that  any  teacher  who  i«  a  good  teacher,  whether  she  has  had  special  training  in 
the  subject  or  not,  should  at  least  be  able  to  follow  the  plan  and  outline  of  the 
daily  lesson,  as  set  forth  in  the  course  of  study,  and  secure  acceptable  results.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  best  to  omit  numerous  features  of  the  instruction 
given  in  many  schools  which,  in  the  hands  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers,  is 
effective,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  average  teacher  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy 
and  serves  only  to  destroy  the  teacher's  confidence  not  only  in  herself,  but  in  the 
importance  of  the  music  work  as  well.  So  all  instruction  in  the  Oakland  schools  is 
confined  to  the  two  most  nearly  essential  ideas;  first,  song  singing,  and  second,  sight 
singing.  With  only  these  two  ideas,  even  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  special 
training  can,  from  the  class  demonstrations  given  each  year,  derive  sufficient  inspira- 
tion and  information  to  do  their  own  work  and  do  it  well. 
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CLASS  DEMONSTRATION 

Instead  of  lectures  to  the  teachers  of  the  various  grade  school  sections,  class 
demonstrations  are  given.  A  class  is  selected  from  any  of  the  various  schools,  and 
the  teachers  of  that  grade  from  the  entire  city  are  called  together  and  a  model 
lesson  is  given  before  the  entire  section.  This  lesson  is  conducted  either  by  the 
supervisor  or  by  several  different  grade  teachers,  each  teacher  taking  one  phase 
of  the  lesson.  These  demonstrations  have  served  to  prove  that  grade  teachers  can 
do  model  teaching  and  also  can  inspire  the  weaker  teacher  to  greater  efforts  when 
she  realizes  that  her  colleagues  are  able  to  give  a  demonstration  of  a  perfect  music 
lesson  in  public.  These  demonstrations,  as  a  rule,  are  given  in  a  series  of  from 
four  to  eight  lessons,  conducted  over  a  corresponding  number  of  weeks,  one  lesson  a 
week,  closing  with  a  summary  of  the  main  ideas  presented  which  the  teachers  keep 
in  their  note  books  for  future  reference. 

The  class  chosen  in  each  case  is  not  the  best  class,  but  one  that  presents  a 
problem  which  the  grade  teachers  must  understand.  If  twenty-five  minutes  is  the 
lesson  period,  the  model  lesson  in  public  will  cover  only  the  same  amount  of  time. 
After  the  demonstration  comes  a  free  discussion  of  the  various  points  given  in  the 
model  lesson.  This  plan  has  served  to  clarify  the  work  for  the  grade  teachers  and 
has  also  helped  to  unify  the  plan  of  procedure  in  the  schools. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENSE 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask  what  do  such  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of 
music  cost  the  taxpayer,  and  how  far  is  the  expense  justified.  The  cost  for  instruction 
in  instrumental  music  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  purchase  of  instruments 
of  course  requires  an  extra  outlay,  but  no  additional  expense  is  involved  for  choral 
instruction  by  special  teachers  in  elementary  schools  or  for  any  of  the  c«  urses  given 
in  the  high  schools.  Music  in  the  high  schools  is  elective,  none  of  the  courses  being 
required.  If  the  high  school  departments  of  music  were  abolished,  an  equal  number 
of  teachers  would  be  required  to  provide  for  increased  enrollment  in  other  subjects. 
The  single  fact,  that  a  knowledge  of  music  and  a  familiarity  with  the  masterpieces 
of  music  are  equal  in  cultural  value  to  a  similar  knowledge  of  English  and  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  justifies  the  consideration  given  it  in  the  Oakland  schools. 


SAXAPHONE  QUARTET 
From  Technical  High  School  Band 
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DEPARTMENTAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SEVENTH  AND 
EIGHTH  GRADES 

The  intermediate  school  idea,  that  of  concentrating  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  one  building  and  calling  it  either  an  intermediate 
school  or  a  junior  high  school,  has  met  with  the  approval  of  school  authorities. 
The  intermediate  school  as  a  school  unit  is  usually  considered  the  most  expensive 
type  of  school  to  establish  and  maintain.  To  offset  this  item  of  expense,  depart- 
mental work  has  been  established  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  twenty-one 
of  the  forty-four  grade  school  buildings  in  Oakland. 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  employing  teachers  in  such 
schools.  First,  a  special  teacher  of  music,  qualified  to  do  only  music  instruction 
in  the  ten  classes,  can  be  secured.  The  other  plan  is  to  employ  teachers  who  can 
combine  English  with  music,  teaching  all  music  and  alternating  with  English  classes. 
This  departmental  work  rarely  extends  below  the  sixth  grade.  Under  the  latter 
plan,  the  teacher  frequently  meets  the  same  class  but  twice  a  week,  an  hour  period  each 
time.  In  these  classes  it  is  possible  and  necessary  that  a  certain  amount  of  theoreti- 
cal work,  including  the  writing  of  scales,  major,  minor,  and  chromatic,  and  the  study 
of  intervals,  generally  coupled  with  some  history  of  the  composers  and  their  famous 
compositions,  be  given.  Two  hours  a  week  is  allowed  for  music  instruction  in  all 
grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  in  all  the  elementary  schools.  This  is  usually 
divided  into  five  twenty-five  minute  lesson  periods.  Under  this  plan  only  choral 
and  sight  singing  are  included  in  the  singing  lessons.  It  has  been  found  advisable 
to  adopt  both  of  these  plans  in  order  to  meet  the  various  points  of  adjustment  in 
the  daily  programs  of  the  schools  under  consideration.  Where  the  program  will 
not  permit  of  the  five  twenty-minute  periods,  the  twice-a-week  lessons  of  one  hour 
duration  must  be  accepted. 

The  employment  of  special  music  teachers  and  teachers  qualified  to  do  music 
and  one  other  subject,  preferably  English,  does  not  increase  the  expense  in  the 
departmental  program.  It  is  necessary  to  have  ten  teachers  for  a  departmental  plan 
and  the  music  teacher,  serving  as  one  of  the  teachers  in  this  group,  instructs  the 
music  classes  without  additional  expense,  as  all  other  teachers  are  employed  teach- 
ing other  subjects  at  the  same  time  that  the  music  classes  are  in  session. 

RESULTS  OF  TRAINING 

When  pupils  have  finished  the  work  of  the  eighth  grades,  they  are  all  supposed 
to  be  able  to  read  any  part  of  the  average  four-part  composition  assigned  to  eighth 
grade  pupils.  All  work  in  the  eighth  grades  is  done  in  four  parts,  soprano,  alto, 
alto-tenor,  and  bass.  All  songs  are  studied  as  four-part  compositions  without  piano 
accompaniment.  Only  where  a  special  piano  accompaniment  is  written  for  a  song 
is  the  piano  used  with  any  of  the  choral  work.  It  is  essential  that  all  pupils  should 
be  able  to  carry  an  independent  part  unaccompanied  and  retain  the  original  pitch 
of  four-part  songs  in  completing  the  work  of  the  eigh  grades.  Sight  reading  and 
song  repertoire,  that  is  a  large  number  of  good  songs  and  the  ability  to  sing  them 
well,  are  the  essential  features  of  the  instruction  in  the  upper  grades.  But  little 
theory  is  attempted  in  the  departmental  and  intermediate  schools,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  complete  course  in  harmony,  together  with  other  musical  subjects,  is  offered 
in  high  school.  For  this  reason  the  singing  experience  and  the  singing  ability  are 
more  valuable  to  the  average  pupil  than  much  time  spent  in  theory.  All  classes, 
besides  being  able  to  sing  well  collectively  at  sight,  also  memorize  a  large  number 
of  songs  from  the  books  outlined  in  the  course  of  study. 
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MUSIC  COURSES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Music,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  considered  of  insufficient  value  educationally 
to  be  included  in  the  curricula  of  high  schools.  Nothing  more  than  general  assembly 
singing  was  attempted  and  in  many  schools  not  even  that.  In  recent  years,  however, 
music  has  finally  received  recognition  in  most  modern  and  progressive  school  sys- 
tems. It  is  now  accepted  as  one  of  the  regular  studies  and  accredited  equally  with 
other  subjects,  such  as,  history,  mathematics,  and  English.  In  the  Oakland  schools, 
music  is  given  equal  credit  with  all  major  studies.  A  pupil  desiring  to  enter  college 
can  secure  three  units  out  of  a  possible  fifteen  units  required  for  graduation  from 
high  school.  Each  credit  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  equal  to  three  units 
of  college  credit.  Hence,  any  pupil  graduating  from  the  high  school  with  three  units 
of  credit  in  music  has  the  equivalent  of  nine  units  of  college  credit,  one-fifth  of 
the  total  forty-five  units  required  for  matriculation. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  pupil  secure  his  three  credits  in  more  than 
one  branch  of  music,  as  it  is  not  permissible  for  him  to  devote  all  his  energy  to 
one  particular  phase.  Two  credits  are  given  for  choral;  two,  for  harmony;  one  is 
given  for  history  of  music;  one,  for  orchestra;  and  one,  for  band.  For  those  pupils 
who  desire  to  make  music  a  vocation  and  who  are  not  expecting  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity, it  is  possible  to  major  in  music  and  secure  at  least  seven  units  out  of  a  possible 
fifteen  for  graduation  from  the  high  school.  Inasmuch  as  music  is  an  elective,  it  is 
necessary  for  pupils  looking  towards  music  as  a  profession  to  enroll  with  music  as  a 
major  subject. 

An  outline  of  the  course  offered  in  the  Oakland  high  schools  for  graduation  is 
as  follows:  Choral  music  is  a  two-years  course  of  forty-five  minute  recitations  daily 
and  is  given  one  credit  a  year;  history  of  music  is  a  one-year  course  with  daily 
forty-five  minute  recitations  with  home  work,  one  credit  each  year;  harmony  is  a 
two-year  course,  forty-five  minute  recitation  daily,  two  credits,  one  each  year,  home 
work,  one  hour;  band  requires  daily  rehearsals  during  school  periods  of  forty-five 
minutes,  no  home  work,  with  credit  one  unit  for  the  year;  orchestra,  the  same  as 
the  band;  girls'  and  boys'  glee  is  rated  as  a  school  activity,  rehearsing  every  day 
for  forty-five  minutes,  no  home  work,  one-half  credit  a  year. 

CHORAL  WORK 

The  choral  work  in  all  high  schools  includes  sight  reading,  ear  training,  and 
elementary  harmony,  the  last  being  assigned  as  home  work.  These  classes  recite 
every  day  for  a  forty-five  minute  period.  Every  voice  is  tested  individually  and  is 
assigned  to  a  regular  part.  The  scheme  of  the  individual  work  employed  in  the 
grade  schools  is  also  followed  to  some  extent  in  the  high  schools,  since  it  is  neces- 
sary for  those  girls  preparing  to  enter  normal  schools  to  be  able  to  read  quickly  at 
sight.  As  a  great  many  pupils  come  into  the  city  from  rural  districts  to  enter  the 
city  high  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  grade  the  work  so  carefully  as  it  is  graded  in  the 
grammar  schools.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  music  in  the  high  schools  is  elective, 
and  those  who  intend  entering  normal  schools  leave  music  until  the  last  year  before 
beginning  to  prepare  for  this  particular  phase  of  teaching. 

The  boys'  glee  and  the  girls'  glee  are  included  under  the  choral  instruction. 
The  advanced  pupils  generally  enroll  in  these  special  groups,  where  they  do  accept- 
able four-part  and  three-part  singing  of  the  more  difficult  songs.  Each  spring  these 
two  groups  from  each  high  school  combine  and  form  a  chorus  of  selected  singers 
who  give  a  complete  work  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment  furnished  by  their 
own  school  orchestra. 
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TEXTS 

A  partial  list  of  the  books  used  in  choral  instruction  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  material  the  pupils  are  studying. 
Corona  Song  Book 
Master  Musician  Series 
Beethoven 
Handel 
Haydn 
Mendelssohn 
Verdi 

Laurel  Music  Reader 
Laurel  Song  Book 
School  Song  Book 
Song  Reader 
Standard   Song   Classics 
Assembly  Songs,  Book  I  and  II 
Laurel  Songs  for  Girls 

Besides  the  regular  class  work  that  is  given,  the  entire  student  body  assembles 
for  community  singing  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  school  year,  so  that 
music  reaches,  not  only  those  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  but  the  entire  student 
body  as  well.  Daily  work  is  given  to  all  choral  classes  in  vocal  exercises  and  tone 
placement,  with  the  view  of  endeavoring  to  secure  proper  tone  and  breath  control 
rather  than  the  development  of  solo  voices. 

THE  COURSE  IN  HARMONY 

The  course  in  harmony  has  proved  one  of  the  most  worth-while  studies  included 
in  the  high  school  curriculum.  America  will  never  become  a  musical  nation  until 
the  girls  and  boys  are  given  an  early  start,  not  only  in  music  participation,  but 
also  in  the  study  of  harmony,  the  grammar  of  music.  The  composers  of  today,  as 
well  as  the  great  masters,  began  their  study  of  harmony  when  they  were  very  young. 
While  it  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  to  predict  that  all  the  pupils  who  study 
harmony  are  either  going  to  or,  expect  to,  become  composers,  still,  they  are  the 
better  prepared  to  appreciate  and  understand  music  through  the  training  they  have 
received  in  the  study  of  harmony. 

The  course  offered,  as  stated  above,  is  a  two  years'  course,  using  as  a  text  "Cum- 
ulative Harmony"  by  William  J.  McCoy.  This  book  has  recently  come  from  the 
press  and  is  a  most  acceptable  text  for  use  in  high  schools.  The  pupils  enjoy  the 
work  and  can  cover  the  essentials  at  a  remarkable  speed.  The  entire  book  is  com- 
pleted in  two  years,  most  of  the  schools  completing  the  book  itself  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  the  fourth  semester's  work  being  devoted  to  a  review  and  to  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  text. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE  IN  HARMONY 


First  year. 
Notation 
Intervals 
Harmonization  in  four  voices  over  a 

given  bass 
Inversion  of  triads 
Construction  of  melodies  over 

accompaniments 
Dominant  seventh  chord 
Inversion  of  dominant  seventh  chord 
Serial  modulations 
Directly  related  keys 
Harmonization  of  melodies 
Secondary  chords  on  the  subdominant 
Melodic  modulation 
Embellishments 
Suspensions 
Retardations 
Passing  notes 
Auxiliaries 

Dominant  ninth  chord 
Abbreviated  dominant  ninth  chord 
Imitation 
Cadences 


Second  year 
Cadences 

Extended  cadences 
Extraneous  modulation 
Secondary  chords  on  the  tonic 
Tonic  added  sixth  chord 
Composition  of  chorals 
Chromatic  or  altered  chords 
Neapolitan  sixth  chord 
Augmented  fifth  chord 
Imitation  over  given  fundamentals 
Additional  embellishments 
Irregular  resolutions  of  the  dominant 

seventh  chord 

Secondary  chord  on  the  dominant 
Dominant  added  sixth  chord 
Chords  of  the  tonic  seventh  and  the 

subdominant 
Sequences 


After  the  pupil  has  covered  this  work,  its  application  is  made  by  analysis  of  all 
musical  forms  of  the  great  composers.  All  music  in  the  high  schools  is  planned, 
not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  professional  work,  as  it  is 
the  purpose  firmly  to  ground  them  in  all  of  the  essentials  of  music,  choral,  instru- 
mental, theoretical,  and  historical,  so  that,  after  they  are  graduated  and  may  feel 
inclined  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  music  as  a  profession,  they  will  have  nothing 
to  unlearn.  They  will  be  able  immediately  to  add  to  the  free  training  they  have 
already  received  in  the  public  schools. 

The  day  will  come  in  America  when  the  school  system  will  be  looked  upon  as 
branches  of  a  national  conservatory  wherein  pupils  can  be  prepared  for  music  as 
a  vocation  in  the  public  schools  at  public  expense,  and  where  all  pupils  who  are 
talented  and  worthy  may  acquire  the  necessary  training  either  to  convince  them  of 
their  adaptability  to  or  their  unfitness  for  a  musical  career. 

THE   COURSE   IN   ORCHESTRATION 

A  course  in  orchestration  with  the  prerequisite  of  two  years  of  harmony  is  offered 
in  three  of  the  high  schools.  This  course  consists  mainly  in  acquiring  skill  in 
making  arrangements  for  full  orchestra  rather  than  in  attempting  original  com- 
position. After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  write  correctly  for  the  string  group,  the 
wood-wind  group  and  brass  group,  they  then  arrange  accompaniments  for  full 
orchestra  of  songs  that  the  choral  classes  are  singing.  Having  complete  instrumen- 
tation in  each  of  the  high  school  orchestras,  it  is  possible  for  the  students  to 
acquire  some  idea  of  how  their  writings  will  sound  when  they  are  played.  Such 
work  as  this  is  rarely  attempted  in  the  average  high  school,  being  more  generally 
reserved  for  the  university  or  conservatory. 

THE  COURSE  IN  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  course  in  history  of  music  is  a  one-year  course  to  which  only  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  pupils  are  eligible.  Hamilton's  "Outlines  of  Musical  History" 
is  the  text  employed  in  all  of  the  high  schools.  Besides  this  general  text,  each  high 
school  has  a  valuable  reference  library  in  which  are  included  most  of  the  important 
books  published  on  musical  subjects. 

Besides  the  reference  library,  three  of  the  high  schools  are  equipped  with 
pianolas  and  the  necessary  records,  with  which  to  demonstrate  the  important  features 
and  the  important  classical  compositions  of  the  various  schools  of  music.  In  each 
of  the  high  schools  is  to  be  found  either  a  Victor  or  an  Edison  talking  machine  with 
a  large  assortment  of  records,  used  to  demonstrate  the  important  numbers  from 
the  grand  operas,  the  famous  singers,  as  well  as  classical  types  of  composition  for  the 
orchestra,  band  selections,  and  solo  voices.  One  of  the  librarians,  in  a  report  last 
year,  stated  that  the  Department  of  Music  called  for  and  used  more  books  from  the 
school  library  than  any  other  department  in  that  school.  To  the  reference  books, 
victrolas,  and  pianolas,  are  added  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  important  musical 
magazines  dealing  entirely  with  musical  matters.  Each  year  the  library  is  increased 
and  new  records,  music  rolls,  and  musical  books  are  purchased  to  make  more 
complete  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  music. 

Beginning  with  the  music  of  the  ancients,  the  course  proceeds  through  secular 
and  religious  music  of  the  Mediaeval  Ages,  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Contrapuntal  Schools,  the  opera  and  the  oratorio.  It  includes  finally  an  extensive 
study  of  the  great  composers,  their  work,  compositions  and  their  lives.  The  last 
is  made  more  nearly  complete  by  the  use  of  the  many  reference  books  and  the 
study  of  musical  form  in  all  its  interesting  detail,  giving  this  detail  a  most  thorough 
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investigation  and  analysis,  frequently  accompanied  by  illustration  on  the  pianola 
and  victrola  and  by  recitals  of  mature  performers  and  advanced  players  in  the 
various  schools. 

A  SPECIAL  LIST  OF  BOOKS  USED  FOR  REFERENCE 

"Correspondence   of  Wagner  and   Liszt" Francis   Hueffer 

"From  Grieg  to  Brahms" Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

''Studies   of  Great   Composers" Sir   Hugh   Parry 

"Music  and  Musicians" Robert  Schumann 

"Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies" George  Grove 

"Correspondence" _ Tschaikowsky 

''Grove's  Dictionary   of  Music  and  Musicians" Sir   George   Grove 

"University  Musical  Encyclopedia" University  Society 

"Songs  and  Song  Writers" Henry  T.  Finch 

"Studies  in  Modern  Music" W.  H.  Hadow 

"History   of  Music" Emil  Naumann 

''Modern  Orchestration   and  Instrumentation" H.   Kling 

'Story  of  the  Rhinegold" Anna  Alice  Chapin. 

'The  Perfect  Wagnerite:  a  Commentary  on  the  Niblung's  Ring" Bernard  Shaw 

"Stories  of  the  Wagner  Operas" H.  S.  Guerber 

"Symphonies  and  Their  Meaning" Philip  Henry  Goepp 

"Stories  of  Symphonic   Music" Lawrence   Gilman 

"Symphonies  and  Their  Meaning"    (second   series) Philip   Henry   Goepp 

"Festivals  and  Plays  in  Schools  and  Elsewhere" Percival  Chubb 


BASSES  AND  TROMBONES 
From  Technical  High  School  Band 
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INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS 

The  classes  in  instrumental  work  in  the  public  school  system  depend  upon  three 
essentials:  first,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  unusual  instruments  to 
the  children  for  the  band  and  orchestra,  either  through  concerts  given  by  the 
individual  schools  to  raise  funds  for  securing  them  or  through  the  board  of  educa- 
tion; second,  it  is  only  when  the  work  begins  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  is  carried  through  the  high  schools,  that  any  continuity  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  secured  or  any  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  be  expected; 
third,  the  only  positive  guarantee,  that  the  work  in  instrumental  music  will  be  well 
done  or  receive  public  recognition  as  being  worth  while,  is  that  the  instruction  be 
given  by  special  teachers  of  instrumental  music,  who  are  themselves  able  to  play 
the  string,  brass,  and  reed  instruments. 

In  almost  every  community,  there  are  professional  musicians  who  are  qualified 
to  do  this  work.  They,  of  course,  have  had  little  if  any  public  school  experience, 
but,  with  a  little  encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  supervisor  of  music,  they 
can  be  induced  to  take  up  the  instruction  of  instrumental  music  in  the  public  schools 
and  very  quickly  see  the  advantage  of  arranging  their  work  according  to  pedagogical 
principles.  Many  teachers,  who  can  do  choral  work  successfully,  feel  that  they  also 
are  qualified  to  teach  band  and  orchestra.  Yet  they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
technique  of  instruments  and  rarely  have  the  patience  or  the  time  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  any  of  the  instruments  by  actual  experience  in  playing.  It  is  never  wise 
to  assign  a  successful  teacher  in  cooking  to  instruct  a  class  in  geometry  simply 
because  she  is  fond  of  mathematics.  Yet,  many  school  systems  do  entrust  the  instruc- 
tion of  band  and  orchestra  to  teachers  who  are  not  technically  qualified  to  do 
the  work. 

Realizing  the  need  for  technical  training  of  music  teachers,  the  Oakland  Board 
of  Education  has  employed  five  special  teachers  of  instrumental  music  to  instruct 
the  pupils  in  the  grade  schools.  It  has  also  employed  four  teachers  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  high  schools.  All  of  these  teachers  not  only  play  string,  brass,  and  reed 
instruments,  but  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  upon  all  the  instruments  of  both 
band  and  orchestra. 

It  is  of  prime  importance,  in  order  to  have  high  school  bands  and  orchestras, 
or  those  of  the  grades,  contain  more  than  the  solo  instruments  in  their  ensemble  work, 
that  the  instructors  not  only  be  able  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  in  the  unusual 
instruments,  but  be  qualified  as  well  to  begin  instructing  the  pupils  in  playing  these 
rare  instruments  and  continue  this  instruction  until  such  time  as  the  pupils  are 
proficient  in  the  general  technique  of  the  instruments,  are  able  to  read  music  at 
sight,  and  have  had  some  ensemble  experience  in  playing  in  either  band  or  orchestra. 
Unless  the  work  in  instrumental  music  is  begun  in  the  grade  schools,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  develop  the  instrumentation  of  band  and  orchestra  with  any  guaran- 
tee of  continuity.  It  happens  in  many  schools  that  for  a  year  or  two  there  will  be 
an  excellent  orchestra  or  band,  but  with  the  graduating  of  the  advanced  players, 
the  schools  are  left  with  a  depleted  organization,  because  there  are  no  pupils  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  vacancies.  It  is  necessary  then  either  to  await  the  development  of 
the  necessary  players  to  revive  the  organization  or  to  abandon  the  work  altogether. 
For  this  very  reason,  a  reserve  set  of  performers  must  be  receiving  instruction  in 
order  to  perpetuate  school  bands  and  orchestras. 

It  is  essential  as  well  that  the  board  of  education  supply  the  more  expensive 
instruments  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  band  or  orchestra  instrumentation. 
The  solo  instruments  which  parents  are  usually  willing  to  purchase,  are  those  instru- 
ments which  can  be  used  in  the  home  and  are  of  the  melodic  type,  such  as,  the 
violin,  cornet,  clarinet,  flute,  trombone,  or  cello.  All  these  instruments  are  com- 
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paratively  easy  to  learn  and  of  them  the  cornet  is  the  least  difficult.  Hence,  there 
are  always  two  or  three  times  as  many  pupils  receiving  instruction  on  the  cornet 
as  can  possibly  be  used  in  either  band  or  orchestra.  If  the  instructor  has  at  his  dis- 
posal French  horns,  mellophones,  baritones,  tubas,  it  is  frequently  easy  to  transfer 
pupils  studying  cornet  to  these  other  instruments.  The  principles  of  fingering 
the  brass  instruments  being  the  same,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  pupil  will  have 
acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the  instrument  to  which  he  has  been  transferred 
and  one  more  step  has  been  taken  toward  complete  instrumentation.  If  the  director 
of  music  and  his  assistants  can  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  parents  when 
they  are  interested  in  having  the  child  begin  instruction  on  an  instrument,  they 
can  not  only  be  of  service  to  the  parents  but  can  save  the  child  much  labor  that 
is  devoted  to  learning  those  instruments  which  are  so  frequently  chosen  because 
of  their  low  purchase  price  or  their  ease  of  manipulation. 

The  three  ideas  mentioned  before,  those  of  beginning  the  work  in  the  grade 
schools,  of  supplying  the  unusual  instruments,  and  of  employing  special  teachers,  have 
all  been  adopted  in  the  Oakland  public  schools.  To  meet  the  second  demand,  the 
Board  of  Education  supplied  a  number  of  rarer  instruments  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $5,000  and  placed  them  in  those  schools  already  having  the  nucleus  of  a  band  or 
an  orchestra. 

The  instruments  purchased  by  the  Board,  all  of  which  are  in  use,  are  as  follows: 
twenty-five  basses,  twelve  altos,  fourteen  mellophones,  a  double  quartet  saxophone, 
eight  Fluegel  horns,  two  trumpets,  ten  French  horns,  five  oboes,  five  bassoons,  one 
piccolo,  ten  string  basses,  bells  and  tympani,  five  cellos,  three  trombones,  and  eight 
violas.  Requests  are  constantly  being  received  f6r  more  of  these  instruments. 

The  special  teachers  have  at  least  five  schools  a  week  and  teach  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  They  give  individual  lessons  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  duration  to  all  the  pupils  they  can  meet.  They  average 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  lessons  a  day,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  lessons  a 
week.  The  size  of  classes  in  which  violin  instruction  is  given  rarely  exceeds  five 
pupils.  While  it  is  frequently  argued  that  pupils  can  be  taught  violin  in  larger 
classes,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  the  Oakland  Schools 
to  prefer  a  fewer  number  receiving  instruction  and  to  feel  assured  that  those  pupils 
are  receiving  better  training  than  they  would  in  a  larger  class. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  present  director,  the  music  in  the  Oakland  Schools 
was  in  the  hands  of  five  teachers,  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  give 
instruction  at  twenty-five  cents  a  lesson  in  some  of  the  grammar  schools.  These 
teachers  devoted  most  of  their  energy  to  the  instruction  and  development  of  bands. 
While  the  band  is  essentially  a  boys'  organization  and  a  useful  school  activity,  it 
is  not  so  effective  for  general  school  purposes  as  an  orchestra,  since  it  eliminates 
the  girls.  The  girls  are  an  acquisition  to  the  orchestra  and  are  good  performers 
on  violins,  viola,  cello,  string  bass,  cornet,  horns,  flute,  clarinet  and  on  the  snare 
drum  and  traps. 

Not  until  recent  years  has  the  instrumental  side  of  music  either  appealed  to  or 
been  adopted  by  high  schools.  Some  have  felt  that  even  the  choral  music  was  too 
much  noise  around  the  school  to  endure  much  of  it.  The  very  idea  of  a  band 
or  an  orchestra  seemed  so  disturbing  that  it  was  dismissed  from  consideration  with- 
out even  an  opportunity  of  presenting  its  merits.  However,  the  musical  progress 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years,  due  mainly  to  the  tours  of  excellent 
orchestras  from  the  large  cities,  has  made  the  people  more  musically  inclined  and 
has  also  focused  more  attention  upon  instrumental  music. 

Nearly  all  instruction  in  instrumental  music  given  by  private  instructors  is 
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confined  to  the  five  popular  solo  instruments,  the  piano,  the  voice  (if  it  may  be 
included  in  such  a  place),  the  violin,  the  cornet  and  the  clarinet.  The  other  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  both  band  and  orchestra  are  almost  strangers  in  the  American 
homes  and  are  generally  so  expensive  that  the  parents  will  not  purchase  them  until 
such  time  as  they  have  been  shown  that  it  is  worth  while  to  invest  money  in  such 
an  instrument. 

If,  then,  such  instruments  as  the  oboe,  bassoon,  cello,  French  horn,  tuba  and 
string  bass  are  supplied  by  the  board  of  education,  and  pupils  are  transferred  to 
these  instruments,  and  with  free  instruction  have  learned  to  play  them,  the  parents 
are  willing  to  purchase  these  unusual  instruments  when  the  pupii  has  demonstrated 
that  he  can  perform  upon  them. 

INDIVIDUAL    INSTRUMENTAL  LESSONS  IN  THE 
GRADE   SCHOOLS 

The  instrumental  teachers  visit  each  building  once  every  week  and  teach  as 
many  pupils  every  day  as  they  can  meet.  The  orchestra  or  band  generally  rehearses 
in  the  morning,  before  the  regular  session,  or  at  noon,  since  that  leaves  the  teacher 
free  to  give  individual  lessons  during  school  hours.  The  principals  and  teachers 
are  usually  willing  to  excuse  a  pupil  from  recitations  for  twenty  minutes  once  a 
week  that  he  may  take  his  music  lesson.  Few  complaints  have  been  made  against 
this  plan  and  by  it  the  pupils  are  not  only  able  to  continue  their  music  lessons, 
but  also  attain  average  grades  in  their  other  subjects. 

The  instruments  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  orchestras  are  the  necessary 
instruments  for  orchestra  work,  with  violins  predominating  in  large  numbers.  Only 
two  violas  are  in  the  grade  schools,  for  few  pupils  own  violas  and  only  two  of  those 
owned  by  the  School  Department  are  assigned  to  the  grade  schools,  as  pupils  are 
usually  just  beginners  on  the  violin  and  are  too  young  to  be  interested  in  the  viola. 
Later,  when  they  have  attained  more  proficiency  on  the  violin  and  have  entered  the 
high  school,  they  are  easily  transferred  to  the  viola.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  pupils 
are  studying  the  cello  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  gradually  purchasing  more 
of  these  instruments  for  each  grade  school.  The  cello  can  supply  the  bass  part  for 
the  small  orchestras  and  is  not  so  unwieldy  as  string  bass;  it  is  an  instrument 
really  worthy  of  more  universal  adoption  as  a  solo  instrument  for  the  home.  The 
half  sized  string  basses  are  supplied  for  only  five  of  the  grade  schools,  since  the 
pupils  are  hardly  large  enough  to  handle  so  awkward  an  instrument  and  it  requires 
considerable  persuasion  to  induce  pupils  to  take  up  the  study  of  this  monster 
fiddle.  The  flute  is  a  beautiful  solo  instrument,  but  the  expense  of  the  Boehm  flute 
is  a  hindrance  to  having  a  greater  number  of  the  student  performers.  Enrollment  of 
pupils  studying  the  clarinet  is  entirely  too  small  to  counterbalance  the  number  of 
cornets  being  studied.  Again,  the  expense  of  purchasing  two  clarinets,  a  B  flat  and 
an  A,  militates  against  the  popularity  of  this  splendid  instrument.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  purchased  only  five  oboes,  two  being  placed  in  the  grade  schools  and 
three  in  the  high  schools.  While  grade  school  pupils  rarely  acquire  much  skill  on 
the  oboe,  the  facial  muscles  not  being  sufficiently  developed  to  produce  a  tone 
that  is  true  to  pitch,  they  are  started  on  these  instruments  whenever  possible  in 
the  grade  schools.  The  bassoons  were  purchased  in  a  like  number  with  the  oboes 
and  allotted  to  the  schools  in  the  same  proportions.  The  progress  that  the  pupils 
make  on  the  oboe  and  bassoon  is  rather  slow  and  not  so  defined  as  is  the  progress 
on  the  other  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  In  most  of  the  grade  schools  mello- 
phones  are  used  for  the  horn  parts  in  place  of  the  French  horns  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  play.  The  tubas  are  supplied  and  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  secur- 
ing players  on  this  instrument.  The  small  sized  E  flat  tuba  is  the  kind  purchased 
by  the  Department,  and  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  are  able  to  play  it  effectively. 
Drums,  bass  and  snare,  and  cymbals  are  also  furnished  by  the  School  Department, 
so  that  each  organization  has  a  complete  set  of  drums.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
good  players  upon  the  drums  are  difficult  to  produce.  The  pupil  must  have  an 
absolute  sense  of  rhythm  and  be  sufficiently  mathematical  to  count  accurately.  The 
drum  is  such  an  easy  instrument  upon  which  to  make  noise  that  most  boys  are 
satisfied  with  learning  the  roll  and  the  rest  of  the  instruction  they  neglect.  Satis- 
factory snare  drummers  have  to  be  produced  with  as  much  care  as  is  given  to  the 
instruction  of  the  other  instruments.  This  gives  the  entire  list  of  the  instruments 
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taught  in  the  orchestras.     The  instrumentation  of  the  average  grade  school  orchestra 
consists  of  violins,  clarinets,  flute,  cornet,  horn,  trombones,  drums  and  piano. 

The  Elementary  Orchestra,  an  orchestra  from  the  grade  schools,  is  the  one  to 
which  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  various  school  orchestras  are  eligible.  This 
orchestra  meets  for  rehearsal  once  a  week  after  school  hours  and  is  the  one  orchestra 
that  is  authorized  by  the  School  Department  to  represent  the  schools  in  public 
concerts.  This  orchestra  always  has  complete  instrumentation,  including  viola,  oboe, 
bassoon,  and  horns. 

Band  instruments  on  which  instruction  is  given  includes  cornets,  clarinets,  altos, 
baritones,  trombones,  tubas,  saxophones,  and  drums,  The  only  new  instruments 
used  in  the  band,  not  mentioned  in  the  orchestra  list  given  before,  are  the  altos, 
the  baritones  and  the  saxophones. 

Where  altos  are  not  available,  mellophones,  built  in  F  and  having  E  flat  crooks, 
are  used  for  band  purposes.  In  as  much  as  the  saxaphone  is  a  solo  instrument  and 
quite  in  vogue  at  present,  a  number  of  the  pupils  have  purchased  their  own  instru- 
ments. The  saxaphone  is  probably  the  easiest  of  all  instruments  to  learn. 

The  Elementary  Band,  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  Elementary 
Orchestra,  rehearses  once  a  week  and  those  boys  who  are  advanced  performers 
from  any  of  the  schools  having  bands  are  eligible  to  membership.  This  band,  num- 
bering sixty-five  players,  has  a  well  balanced  instrumentation  and  represents  the 
schools  officially  in  such  concerts  as  are  given  in  public. 

INDIVIDUAL   INSTRUCTION    IN   HIGH   SCHOOLS 

The  individual  instruction  upon  both  band  and  orchestra  instruments  in  the  high 
schools  is  of  a  much  more  advanced  character  than  that  attempted  in  the  grade 
schools.  The  instructors  are  resident  teachers  in  the  school  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  the  lesson  periods  are  longer,  and  the  students,  being  more  mature,  are  able 
to  do  more  advanced  work  and  assimilate  the  instructions  with  greater  rapidity. 
As  stated  before,  it  frequently  happens  that  pupils  begin  their  first  study 
of  instruments  in  the  high  school,  but  they  make  rapid  progress,  and  this 
year  a  public  demonstration  will  be  made  by  an  entire  string  section  of  those  pupils 
who  began  their  study  of  these  instruments  in  the  high  school.  Pupils  are  always 
willing  to  study  the  French  horn  and  the  clarinet;  some  can  always  be  induced  to 
take  up  the  oboe;  saxophone  pupils  often  transfer  to  the  .bassoon;  and  piano  and 
tuba  pupils  are  easily  interested  in  the  string  bass.  It  has  been  possible  even  to 
persuade  girls  to  take  up  the  unusual  instruments  and  by  the  end  of  this  season  an 
entire  orchestra,  drawn  from  the  five  high  schools,  composed  entirely  of  girls, 
will  be  formed  as  an  example  of  the  ability  of  girls  to  perform  on  the  infrequent 
instruments.  Each  high  school  has  a  string  quartet  doing  active  work  as  an  inde- 
pendent feature  of  the  instruction.  In  three  schools  there  are  wood  wind  sections 
that  play  together;  in  two  schools,  brass  quartets;  and  in  one  school,  a  sextet  of 
saxophones.  Besides  these  special  features,  individual  and  class  instruction  upon 
violins  and  the  other  instruments  is  given  in  each  school. 

INSTRUMENTATION  OF  TWO  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRAS. 

Technical  High  School.  Fremont  High  School. 

1st  Violins 8  1st  Violins 10 

2nd  Violins '. 9  2nd  Violins 8 

Violas    3  Violas    3 

'Cellos 3  'Cellos  - 2 

String  Bass 2  String  Bass 2 

Flutes 1  Flutes    3 

Oboe   1  Oboe    1 

Bassoon    1  Bassoon  2 

Clarinet    3  Clarinet    4 

Cornet  3  Cornet  _ 4 

French  Horns 3  French    Horns 2 

Trombones  1  Trombones  1 

Tuba    1  Tuba    1 

Piano  2  Piano  1 

Drums  2  Drums  2 
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INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

"The  Langey's  Instructor,"  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  is  used  as  the  general 
instruction  book  for  all  the  instrumental  training.  The  Holman  instruction  books  are 
used  for  the  violin  work  and  where  an  additional  text  is  needed  for  the  clarinet, 
the  Bearmann  is  used. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  music  studied  by  the  high  school  orchestra,  most 
of  which  has  been  performed  publicly  in  assembly: 

Overtures  Composers  Publishers 

Stradella Flotow Jacobs 

Masainello Auber Fischer 

Narcissus Schlepegrell 

The  Benefactor Heed 

The  Light  Brigade Gruenwald Jacobs 

Selections : 

Mikado Sullivan Fischer 

Faust Gounod Ditson 

Cavalleria  Rusticana Mascagni .-. Fischer 

Norma Bellini " 

Campus  Echoes Rollinson Ditson 

Madame   Butterflly :'. Puccini Boosey  Co. 

Miscellaneous: 

March    Militaire Schubert Fischer 

Song  of  the  Volga  Boatman arr.  by  Lake " 

Serenade — Les  Millions  D'Arlequin Drigo " 

Cossack  Revels Tschakoff 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  V Brahms 

Polish   Dance Scharwenka Jacobs 

Hawaiian  Idyl  Admiration Tyers 

Chime  Episode 

Lady  Picking  Mulberries Kelley Schirmer 

Berceuse Iljinsky " 

A  Leaflet Gruenwald Jacobs 

Angelus Massenet " 

Notturuo     Dreams  of  Love Liszt Fischer 

Valse  Lente — Cupid's  Caress Roberts " 

Berceuse  from  Jocelyn Godard " 

Intermezzo  Russe Franke " 

Suites,  etc.: 

Arabian  Nights Gruenwald Ditson 

Antony  and  Cleopatra "          " 

Marches: 

Circus    Maxim  n- Samuels ....Jacobs 

The  Naval  Parade Allen " 

Marconigrams "      " 

Monstrat   Vian Joy " 

Special  Delivery  Friederick..; " 

Waltzes : 
Santa  Monica McCoy Jean  White 

Opera  Mikado,  given  by  Technical  High  School  last  term  with  full  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  music  studied  by  the  high  school  bands,  most  of  it 
having  been  performed  in  the  student  assemblies: 

Overtures  Composer  Publisher 

Light  Cavalry Suppe Fischer 

Orpheus Offenbach Ditson 

The   Golden   Wedding Barnard Fillmore 

Zampa Harold Fischer 

College Tobani " 

Bridal  Rose Lavalle Cundy 

Nabucodonosor....  Verdi Fischer 

Gems  of  the  Overtures Mackie-Beyer Pepper 
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Goddess  of  Liberty Isenman Fischer 

Poet   and    Peasant Suppe " 

Selections: 

Operatic  Masterpieces Safraneck Fischer 

Hall  of  Fame "      " 

Creme  de  la  Creme Tobani " 

Opera  Mirror , "      "  . 

Prince   of  Pilsen Luders Witmark 

Auld  Scotia Lander " 

Robin  Hood DeKoven Schirmer 

Romeo  and  Juliet Gounod Fischer 

Carmen Bizet Fillmore 

Tannhauser Wagner Fischer 

Bohemian   Girl Balfe Fillmore 

Faust Gounod " 

Medleys: 

Songs  of  the  Old  Folks Lake Fischer 

War  Songs  of  the  Boys  in  Blue Laurendeau Church  Co. 

The   Sunny   South Lampe Remick 

The  King  Pin   (Popular) Witmark 

Remick's  1916  Hits Lampe 

Remick's  1917  Hits " 

Miscellaneous : 

Serenade — Devotion Mackie-Beyer Pepper 

Night  Riders'  Patrol Huff Fillmore 

Entr'Act  from   Mile.   Modiste Herbert Witmark 

Oriental  Dance  from  Wonderland "       " 

La   Paloma Yradier Fischer 

Serenade Moszkowski 

Mazurka — La  Czarine Ganne " 

Sextette  from  Lucia Donizetti " 

Dance — In   the   Shadows Finck Hawkes  &  Son 

Comin'  Thru  the  Rye Bellstedt Fillmore 

Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me "         

Descriptive — Cavalry  Charge Luders Church   Co. 

Indian  War  Dance Bellstedt 

American  Patrol Meacham Fischer 

Humoresque Wheeler Jenkins  &  Son 

Dvorak -Ascher 

Descriptive — Sylvan   Echoes Mackie-Beyer Pepper 

Celebrated  Minuet Paderewski Fischer 

Schubert's  Serenade Pepper 

Miserere  from  II  Trovatore Verdi " 

Serenade — Moonlight  in  Venice Mackie-Beyer 

Suites,  etc.:  Composer  Publisher 

Antony  and  Cleopatra Gruenwald Ditson 

Atlantis Safraneck Fischer 

Marches: 

Colossus  of  Columbia Alexander Barnhouse 

Nibelungen Wagner Fischer 

Poet,  Peasant  and  Light  Cavalryman Fillmore Fillmore 

The  Columbian Fulton 

Salute  to  Uncle  Sam Haines 

The  Statesman Fulton Fischer 

Magyar  Katonasag 

Under  the   Double  Eagle Wagner 

Stars  and  Stripes Sonsa Church  Co. 

The  Thunderer "      Fischer 

Semper  Fidelis "      

March  of  the  Anzacs Liths;on 

Zacabecas Codina 

Cap't  Anderson Rrodkenshire 

National    Cadets Brown Pepper 

Legion  of  Honor Schumann 

The   Golden   Gate Brown 

Little    medley    material    is    handled    except    one    or    two    well    arranged    popular 
medleys  during  season. 
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THE    COMMUNITY   ORCHESTRA 

Several  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  students  of  the  evening 
schools  in  the  organization  of  an  orchestra.  Such  a  plan  had  met  with  so  hearty  a 
response  in  the  day  schools,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  try  the  plan  in  the 
evening  schools.  The  first  announcement  brought  out  an  attendance  of  six  players — 
four  violins,  a  cornet,  and  a  piano.  With  this  nucleus,  publicity  was  given  the 
undertaking  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  was  an  enrollment  of  twenty- 
five  members  with  an  instrumentation  that  included  violins,  violas,  cello,  string 
bass,  flute,  clarinet,  cornet,  horns,  trombone,  drum  and  piano.  As  all  the  instruc- 
tion was  given  to  the  members  of  the  night  school  orchestra  free,  all  music  fur- 
nished, and  a  director  of  experience  assigned  to  the  work,  it  was  not  long  until 
the  enrollment  increased  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  organization's  being  divided  into 
a  first  and  a  second  orchestra.  When  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  orchestra,  notices 
were  sent  to  all  teachers  of  instrumental  music  in  Oakland  and  the  adjoining  cities, 
asking  their  co-operation  to  the  extent  of  announcing  the  rehearsals  of  this  orchestra 
to  their  pupils  and  extending  an  invitation  to  them  to  attend  the  rehearsals.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  many  advanced  performers  on  orchestral  instruments  who 
were  not  professionals,  but  who  were  interested  in  music  because  of  the  pleasure 
they  derived  from  playing.  It  was  decided  to  name  this  organization  the  Com- 
munity Orchestra.  All  advanced  performers  from  the  district  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership and  this  year  the  orchestra  has  grown  to  fifty-seven  members,  has  com- 
plete symphonic  instrumentation,  and  is  studying  the  easy  symphonies  of  the  famous 
composers.  It  gives  three  concerts  a  year  to  the  general  public  with  the  idea  of 
increasing  the  appreciation,  not  only  of  the  instrumental  music,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  the  public  with  the  best  of  the  classical  and  semi-classical  music. 
The  program  of  the  last  concert,  with  the  instrumentation,  is  given  as  an  evidence 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  organization  little  more  than  two  years  old. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  made  it  possible  to  further  the  interest  in  such  an 
organization  by  assuming  all  the  expense  of  supplying  a  place  for  rehearsal,  music, 
piano,  light  and  instructor.  The  orchestra  rehearses  once  a  week  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  out  of  fifty-seven  enrolled  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  forty- 
five  this  year. 

Besides  furnishing  musical  activity  to  the  amateurs  of  the  Bay  district,  The 
Community  Orchestra  is  also  designed  to  give,  to  those  pupils  in  the  high  schools 
who  have  received  instruction  and  who  have  also  been  members  of  the  high  school 
orchestra,  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  music  and  thus  retain  the  benefits  of  the 
instruction  they  have  already  received.  It  also  increases  the  interest  in  music  of 
the  community  itself  by  continuing  some  musical  activity,  such  as,  membership 
in  an  interesting  musical  organization  which  the  School  Department  itself  can  con- 
trol, both  in  selection  of  music  and  in  the  general  plan  of  the  instruction  and 
training  that  shall  be  given.  By  this  means,  the  membership  of  the  orchestra  is 
increased  and  the  graduating  pupils  are  immediately  enrolled  in  an  organization  of 
adults  which  has  as  its  main  feature  the  furtherance  of  good  music  in  the  community. 

As  the  evening  school  became  more  popular  and  other  buildings  were  opened 
for  evening  classes,  instruction  was  offered  in  two  other  evening  schools.  The 
orchestra  in  the  Central  Evening  School  rehearses  from  7:15  to  8:15  and  individual 
instruction  upon  any  of  the  instruments  is  continued  until  10:15.  The  enrollment 
this  year  has  necessitiated  the  instructor's  devoting  two  evenings  a  week  to  the  teach- 
ing. The  Technical  High  Evening  School,  which  was  opened  in  August,  has  eight- 
teen  pupils  enrolled  in  its  orchestra.  The  ensemble  work  has  not  been  started  as 
most  of  the  players  have  had  little,  if  any,  previous  instruction. 
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COSTS   OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  average  cost  per  lesson  of  instruction  in  the  elementary,  departmental, 
and  intermediate  schools,  as  shown  in  the  table,  is  given  as  seventeen  cents.  In 
the  high  schools  the  average  cost  is  a  little  less  than  fifty  cents.  The  increased 
cost  in  the  high  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  pupil  receives  a 
forty-five  minute  lesson,  instead  of  a  fifteen  minute  one,  and  sometimes  two  a  week, 
according  to  the  assistance  he  needs  in  order  to  bring  his  work  up  to  the  average. 

COST   PER    LESSON   PER   PUPIL   FOR   INSTRUCTION    IN    INSTRUMENTAL 

MUSIC    IN    ELEMENTARY,    DEPARTMENTAL,   AND 

INTERMEDIATE   SCHOOLS 

Salary  Per  No.  Pupils 

Instructor  Annum  Per  Annum 


No.  1 

$1200 

No.  2  

...  1200 

No.  3 

1200 

No.  4 

1200 

No.  5 

1200 

Summarv—  . 

S6000 

7480 
6840 
9720 
5200 
5440 
34,680 


Cost  Per  Lesson 
Per  Pupil 
.16 
.17 
.12 
.23 
22 
.17 


COST  PER  LESSON  PER  PUPIL  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Portion  of  Salary 
devoted   to   Individual 

Instruction   per             No.  Pupils  Cost  Per  Lesson 

Instructor                                        Annum                     Per  Annum  Per  Pupil 

No.  1** $  960                            2160  .44 

No.  4 320                              640  .50 

No.   7 1465                             2680  .54 

Nos.  10  and  11 1496                            3560  .42 

No.   13* 1080                             1480  .72 

Summary $4591                              9040#  .49V2 

*Paid  by  the  University  of  California.     #No.  7  not  included  in  total. 

**Salary   as   teacher.     Serving   in   double    capacity   as   instructor  and    supervisor. 

TEACHERS'    SCHEDULES 

Three  schedules  are  shown  here.  The  first  and  the  second  show  the  division 
of  the  teachers'  time  between  music  and  the  other  subject  taught  with  music  in  such 
combinations  in  elementary  and  departmental,  or  intermediate,  schools.  The  third 
shows  the  disposition  of  the  music  work  in  high  school. 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  1— 6A  Class  Teacher 


Period 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

1 

English  A 

Music  and 
Grammar 

English  A 

English  A 

English  A 

2 

Arithmetic         Arithmetic 

Arithmetic         Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

3 

Geography         Geography 

Music  and 
Grammar 

Geography 

Music  6B 

4 

Music   7 

Music  8 

Music  6B          |  Music  7 

Music  8 

5 

Music   and 
Grammar  6A 

Literature 

Literature 

Music  and 
Grammar 

Literature 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  2— Teacher  in  Departmental  School. 


Monday. 


7 A1  English  B    7B2  English  B    7A1  English  B   8A  English  B 
Music 


Tuesday 7BL  English  B    7  A2  Music          7A1  English  B 


7B1  English  B 


Music 
Wednesday.  7A"  Music  7B  English  B  8B  English  B  7B1  English  B 

Music  j  Music 

Thursday...  8A  English  B  7B1  English  B  8B  English  B  8B  Music 

Music 


Friday 7B1  English  B 


7B1  Music          |8A  English  B     8B  English  B 

Music 
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8A  Music 
7B;  Music 
8B  Music 

7B:  English  B 

Music 

8A  Music 


DAILY  SCHEDULE  3 
Daily  Program  of  Music  Teachers  in  High  School 


No.  1 

No.  3 

No.  2 

No.  4 

8.45 

Orchestration 
5 

Girls'  Choral 
28 

9:00 

Individual 
Lessons 

Harmony 
(Beginning)  12 

Combined  Choral 
21 

Individual 
Lessons  Violin 

9.45 

Individual 
Lessons 

Choral 
(Beginning)  42 

Harmony 
15 

0:30 

First  Orchestra 
43 

Boys'  Glee 
34 

Girls'  Glee 
32 

1:15 

Individual 
Lessons 

History  of 
Music  12 

Choral 
40 

2:00 

2d  Orchestra 
26 

2:45 

Individual 
Lessons 

Harmony 
(Advanced)  13 

1:30 

Individual 
Lessons 

Choral 
(Beginning)  36 

Harmony 
(Advanced)  11 

Individual 
Lessons  Violin 

2:15 

Band 
33  (Boys) 

Individual 
Lessons  Violin 

3:00 

Advanced 
String  Class  11 

3:45 

Individual 
Lessons 

ENROLLMENT    TABLES 

The  following  tables  show  the  enrollment  by  teacher  and  by  instrument  for  all  of 
the  schools  in  Oakland. 

TABLE  A— Free  Instruction 
Elementary,   Departmental,  and   Intermediate   Schools. 


Instrument 

Teachers 

No.  1         No.  2        No.  3         No.  4         No.  5        Total 

Piano  

3 
102 
2 
5 
3 
1 
3 
16 
1 
1 
1 
17 

9 
150 

1 
1 
4 
5 
7 
10 
1 

14 
35 

26 
488 
4 
13 
8 
9 
14 
55 
2 
2 
3 
112 
2 
21 
12 
5 
21 
1 
12 
15 
27 
3 
9 
3 

Violin    

60 

141 
1 
6 

Viola    

'Cello  

1 
1 
3 
2 
8 

String   Bass   

Piccolo    

Flute    

2 
1 

Clarinet  

20 

Oboe    

Bassoon    

1 
2 
21 

Saxophone    

Cornet  

33 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 

31 

10 

Fluegel   Horn   .. 

Alto    

1 

4 
4 
6 

4 
1 

10 
3 

4 

2 

Mellophone    

French  Horn  

Trombone    (Slide) 

1 
1 
3 
5 
10 

7 

1 

Trombone    (Valve)  

Baritone    

2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
4 
3 

5 
4 
9 

1 

2 

Tuba    

Snare    Drum  

Bass  Drum  

Drums  and  Traps  

5 
3 

4 

Bass  Viol  

867 


Instrument 


TABLE  B 
Free  Instruction  in  High  Schools 

Teachers 


No.  1         No.  2         No.  3         No.  4         No.  5        Total 


Piano   

11 

11 

Violin    

11 

16 

30 

28 

14 

99 

Viola    .. 

2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

Cello 

6 

5 

4 

1 

16 

String   Bass       

2 

3 

2 

7 

Flute    

1 

3 

3 

1 

8 

Clarinet 

6 

6 

9 

4 

25 

Oboe    

1 

1 

1 

3 

Bassoon  

1 

1 

1 

3 

Saxophone    

5 

2 

7 

Cornet   

4 

5 

13 

'  4 

26 

Flue  gel    Horn 

1 

1 

Alto    

1 

1 

2 

Mellophone    

1 

1 

5 

2 

9 

French  Horn 

5 

4 

1 

10 

Trombone  (Slide)   

3 

3 

4 

10 

Baritone    

1 

1 

4 

1 

7 

Tuba                      

1 

2 

3 

Snare  Drum  

2 

2 

Bass  Drum  

1 

1 

Drums   and   Traps 

3 

1 

1 

5 

263 

TABLE  C 
Paid  Instruction 


No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Total 

Violin    

16 

16 

Piccolo    

2 

1 

3 

Flute    

1 

1 

Clarinet  

11 

2 

3 

16 

Bassoon 

1 

1 

Saxophone    

5 

1 

6 

Cornet   

50 

42 

13 

105 

Trumpet 

1 

1 

Fluegel   Horn     

7 

7 

Alto      

17 

7 

1 

25 

Mellophone 

2 

1 

3 

Trombone   (Slide)   

6 

1 

7 

Baritone 

10 

3 

1 

14 

Tuba 

7 

3 

10 

Snare  Drum  

3 

1 

2 

6 

Bass  Drum                .                                        .    . 

2 

2 

Drums   and   Traps 

2 

2 

225 

Teachers 


The  teachers  in  this  table  are  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but 
are  permitted  to  give  instruction  in  music  in  the  schools  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
lesson.  In  this  way  the  patron  of  the  public  school,  who  is  in  only  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, is  enabled  to  afford  musical  training  of  a  higher  order  for  his  children 
than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 
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TABLE  D 

This   table   indicates   the   schools   in   which    orchestral   instruction,   orchestras,   or 
band,  one  or  more,  are  conducted. 

ELEMENTARY,   DEPARTMENTAL   AND   INTERMEDIATE   SCHOOLS 

Orchestra  Band 

S.      I.         S.      I. 


X    11     (6) 

X  21  (8) 

X  19  (6) 

X  33  (10) 
i 

X    22    (12)    X  23  (10) 

X    21     (7)    X  33  (9) 


X     9     (5)    X    9     (6) 
X    16     (5) 


X  40  U5) 

X  6  (4)    X   13     (8) 

X  21  (10) 

X  16  (9) 


X    16     (9)    X   35    (11) 
X   15     (8) 
X    16     (7) 
X    37     (8) 

X   15     (7) 
X    21    (11)    X   27    (10) 

X    12     (5) 
X    24     (8) 

X     8     (5)    X   15     (8) 


X    15-     (6)    X   16     (8) 
X    14     (9) 
18  13 
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Name  of 

Instruction 

School 

No  Ensemble 

S. 

I. 

Allendale  

.  X 

19 

(6) 

Bay  

.X 

4 

(2) 

Beulah  

Campbell  

Claremont  

Clawson  

X 

19 

(V) 

Cleveland  

X 

5 

(4) 

Cole  

..X 

9 

(V) 

Dewey  

..  X 

20 

(3) 

Durant  

X 

18 

(V) 

Elmhurst  

X 

11 

(5) 

Emerson  

Franklin  

Frick  

X 

7 

(4) 

Fruitvale  

X 

24 

(9) 

Garfield  

Grant  

Harrison  

Hawthorne  

X 

11 

(3) 

Highland  

Intermediate  

Jefferson  

Lafayette  

X 

16 

(3) 

Lakeview  

Laurel  

Lazear  

..X 

7 

(V) 

Lincoln  

X 

8 

(3) 

Lockwood  

Longfellow  

X 

12 

(2) 

Manzanita  

McChesney  

McChesney   An'x.. 

Melrose  

.  X 

13 

(V) 

Melrose   Hts  

Peralta  

Piedmont  

Prescott  

Santa  Fe  

Sequoia  

Stonehurst...  . 

Tomnkins  

X 

19 

(V) 

Washington  

Vocational  

Total  

.17 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Fremont X  X  56  (16)-14t    X        33  (11) 

Oakland X  X  31          (13)          X       23  (7) 

Technical :....  X  X  43  (15)  X        45  (14) 

(2nd)  29  (13) 

University X  X  32  (15) 

Vocational X  X  24  (14)  X        31  (12) 

Total 564 

Elementary — Combined....  X  65  X        65 

High  Schools — Combined.  X  75  X        60 

Community X  67 

Total 3  2 

Grand  Total 22  27  19 

*(V)  indicates  instruction  on  violin  only. 

fThis  number  shows  enrollment  in  second  orchestra. 

S.  indicates  number  of  students. 

I.  indicates  number  of  instruments. 

At  present  there  are  nineteen  bands  and  twenty-seven  orchestras  in  the  forty 
school  buildings.  Many  schools  have  private  lessons  given  where  the  work  is  of 
such  recent  addition  that  the  state  of  devolopment  of  the  pupils  is  not  yet  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  their  recognition  in  the  list  of  schools  having  orchestras. 
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SPECIMEN   PROGRAMS   OF   PUBLIC   PERFORMANCES  OF  CON- 
CERT  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

CONCERT  BY  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND,  COMPLIMENTARY  TO 

OAKLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHABOT  HALL,  NOVEMBER  23,  1916 

Herman  Tmtner  Jr.,  Conductor 

1.  March    Nibelungen _„ Wagner 

2.  Overture — The    Golden   Wedding Barnard 

3.  Saxophone  Quartette — 

(a)  Mother  Machree 

(b)  Can't  Yo'  Hear  Me  Callin'  Caroline? 

(c)  Bullfrog  Blues 

4.  Humoresque — Comin'  Thru  the  Rye Bellstedt 

5.  Selection — Hall    of    Fame Safraneck 

March — Aria   Celeste  Aida 

Entre  of  the  Gladiators 

Melody  in  F 

Rachmaninoff  Prelude 

Anitra's  Dance 

Dvorak's  Humoresque 

Finale — 6th    Hungarian    Rhapsody Liszt 

6.  Remick's    1916    Hits Lampe 


CONCERT  BY  THE 
FREMONT   HIGH   SCHOOL   ORCHESTRA 

GIVEN  AT  CHABOT  AUDITORIUM 

COMPLIMENTARY  TO  OAKLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Friday,   November   17,   1916 

MR.  A.  C.  OLKER,  Director 

1.  March — California    Commandery Brown 

2.  Suite — Anthony    and    Cleopatra Gruenwald 

(a)  In  the  Arbor 

(b)  Dance  of  the  Nubians 

(c)  Minuet — solo  dance 

(d)  Grand  March — Anthony's  Victory 

3.  Valse    Lente — Sphinx Poppy 

4.  Ballet   Suite — Le   Source Delibes 

Pas  des  Escharpes 
Danse  Circassienne 


OFFICIAL  CONCERT  ORGANIZATIONS 

While  the  schools  are  encouraged  to  present  public  programs,  the  School 
Department  authorizes  only  seven  official  organizations  for  public  concerts.  These 
organizations  are:— in  the  elementary  schools,  the  Elementary  Band,  the  Elementary 
Orchestra,  and  the  Elementary  Chorus,  the  last  a  chorus  of  selected  voices  from 
the  eighth  grades  numbering  usually  more  than  three  hundred  voices;  in  the  high 
schools,  the  combined  high  schools'  band  of  some  sixty  pieces  and  the  combined 
orchestra  of  seventy-five  players  and  the  combined  chorus  of  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  voices;  the  seventh  organization  which  gives  public  concerts  is  the 
Community  Orchestra. 
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CONCERT  BY 
ONE   THOUSAND  PERFORMERS   FROM  THE 

OAKLAND    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
Tuesday  Evening,  November  16,  1915,  8:15  o'Clock 

MUNICIPAL   AUDITORIUM 
BAND  UNIFORMS  CHARITY 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Elementary   School   Band 50  members 

Elementary  School  Orchestra 60  members 

High    School    Band 50  members 

High  School  Orchestra 50  members 

Elementary   School    Chorus 450  members 

High   School   Chorus 300  members 

Community    Orchestra 50  members 

PROGRAM 

1.  America _ 

Everybody 

2.  (a)  Fortune    Hunter Fulton 

A.  Humphrey,  Conductor 

(b)  Patriotic    Overture : Bowman 

H.  Trutner,  Conductor 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

3.  (a)  O  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast Mendelssohn 

(b)  Old   Black   Joe Foster 

(c)  Gypsies'   Camp   Costa 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHORUS 

4.  (a)  Patriotic    Era „ Evans 

A.  Humphrey,  Conductor 

(b)  Vesper    Stars Evans 

H.  Trutner,  Conductor 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BAND 

5.  ( a )   Greater    America Frock 

Geo.  T.  Matthews,  Conductor 

(b)  Remick    Hits    1915 Lampe 

H.  Trutner,  Conductor 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  BAND 

6.  (a)  Hungarian   Dance  No.  5 Brahms 

Geo.  T.  Matthews,   Conductor 

(b)  Raymond     Overture Thomas 

H.  Trutner,  Conductor 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  ORCHESTRA 

7.  Opera    Mirror Arranged    by    Tobani 

H.  Trutner,  Conductor 
OAKLAND  COMMUNITY  ORCHESTRA 

8.  "Gallia"    Gounod 

Miss  Mary   Anderson,   Soprano 

HIGH   SCHOOLS   CHORUS   AND   ORCHESTRA   COMBINED   WITH 
COMMUNITY  ORCHESTRA 
Glenn  H.  Woods,  Conductor 

Announcement  of  Official  Awards  from  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

Mr.  Alvin  E.  Pope 

Chief    of    the    Departments    of    Education    and    Social    Economy 
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CONCERT  BY  THE 

COMMUNITY   ORCHESTRA 
OF  OAKLAND 

TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 
Tuesday  Evening,  January  30,  1917,  8:15  o'clock 

MR.   HERMAN   TRUTNER,   Director 

MR.  EUGENE  BLANCHARD,  Pianist 

MR.  FELIX  LOCHER,  Baritone 

PROGRAM 

1.  March — Festival    Mendelssohn 

2.  Unfinished   Symphony   Schubert 

(Two    Parts) 

3.  (a)  Toreador  from  "Carmen" Bizet 

(b)  Le  coeur  de  ma  mie Jaques  Dalcroze 

Mr.  Felix  Locher 

4.  (a)  Adagietto  from   Suite-L'Arsienne   Bizet 

(b)  Minuet   in   G Beethoven 

String  Orchestra 

5.  (a)  Prelude  passione  Sauer 

(b)  A  la  bien  aimee Schutt 

Mr.  Eugene   Blanchard 

6.  Selection — Madame    Butterfly    Puccini 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY   ORCHESTRA 


First  Violins 

Mrs.  C.  Guderian 

Concert   Master 
Miss  Ruby  Harrington 
Miss  B.  Hood 
Miss  I.  Whipple 
Miss  Lulu  Dorffel 
Mrs.  Peterson 
Mrs.  N.  Vought 
Miss  E.  Ramsey 
A.  Gandolfs 

E.  Weiler 

Second  Violins 
A.  Odell 
Miss  D.  Smiley 
Miss  F.  Rouleau 
Miss  V.  Purcell 
Mrs.  O.  Sheehan 

F.  R.  Morrison 
J.  A.  Juhlin 

F.  J.  Stullen 

G.  Velotis 

C.  P.  Warren 
Joseph  Young 


Violas 

Miss  E.  Meek 
Miss  M.  Wilson 
R.  Peddie 

Cellos 

F.  Charles  . 

F.  Weiler 
H.  Starkweather 
Miss  D.  Watrous 
Miss  M.  Calander 

Basses 

E.  Richardson 
O.  Hagen 

Flutes 

R.  Englander 
J.  H.  Comfort 

Oboes 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Matthews 
E.  Meyers 

Clarinets 
R.  Clinkenbeard 
A.  Humphrey 


Bassoons 


G.  W.  Matthews 
H.  Hpbron 

Horns 

H.  Hittenberger 
W.  R.  Douglass 

Trumpets 
F.  Weithan 
J.  H.  Skaggs 
Miss  M.  <  '.onion 
L.  Liskey 

Trombones 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Brown 
Mrs.  B.  Reynolds 
R.  Hilton 

Tuba 
F.  Daugherty 

Tympani 
M.   Geary 

Drums 
B.  Mills 
E.  Kyte 

Pianos 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Cummings 
Miss  G.  Gantt 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  with  the  plan  as  outlined  in  this  report 
seems  to  warrant  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  what  is  fundamental  in  such  a  plan. 
The  essentials  seem  to  be: 

1.  Daily  instruction  in  grade  schools. 

2.  Song-singing  and  sight-reading. 

3.  Daily  lesson  plan. 

4.  Training  for  grade  teachers. 

5.  Instrumental  instruction  in  the  grades. 

6.  Credit  for  all  music  in  high  schools. 

7.  Emphasis  on  courses  in  harmony  and  history  of  music. 

8.  Special  instructors  for  band  and  orchestra. 

9.  Instructors  should  play  string,  brass,  and  reed  instruments. 

10.  Instructors  be  paid  by  board  of  education. 

11.  Unusual  instruments  be  furnished  by  board  of  education. 

12.  Instruction  free  during  school  hours. 

13.  Concert  organizations  with  complete  instrumentation. 
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